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OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST 


Navy Day. Monday June Ist. Port 
cities honor naval heroes; major activities in 
Acapulco, Veracruz, Tampico, Salina Cruz, 
Coatzacoalcos, Mazatlan and Progreso. 


June 5. Corpus Christi Day. Children 
throughout Mexico celebrate this feast in 
native costumes, bringing symbolic first 
fruits to be blessed by the parish priest. 
Toy straw mules, stuffed with marzipan, 
toy utensils, and fruits are sold in the 
churchyards. Mexico’s famed flying dancers, 
the Voladores, perform their incredible feats 
at Papantla, in Veracruz. 


June 13. St. Anthony's Day. Another 
June fiesta celebrated throughout Mexico, 


June 24. St. John’s Day. Also Called 
Bath Day, this feast is half in fun and half 
in earnest, when rural Mexicans take a cele- 


favored with gifts of soap, perfume, sponges, 
and those delectable little pears called, 


2. 


“Peras de San Juan.” Most locales go all 
the way with the holiday trimmings —races, 
bullfights, booths of goodies and f*-eworks. 


June 24. The Yaqui Deer Dance. Ne 
vojoa, Sonera. This is one of the most co- 
lorful and exotic of all Mexican dances, 
this season part of St. Juan festivities. Dan- 
cers wear antlers and doe skins, acting out 
the struggle between the hunters, coyotes, 
and the deer: a coyote kills a deer and the 
hunters kill the coyote before hunting down 
the deer. The dance is a charm for good 
hunting the next day and is accompanied 
by primitive instruments. Actually, such 
dances, though highly formal, vary a good 
deal and each region adds a twist of its 
own. 
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fiestas & spectacles 


June 1-30. Nogales, Veracruz. A popu- 
lar little fair and feast honoring the town’s 
patron saint, whos name escape us. 


June 13-18. Rio Verde, San Luis Po- 
tos}. Annual fair commemorating the con- 
truction of the village church. A touch of 
the old-time country fair, but Mexican style, 
with exhibits of fruits, vegetales, pilon- 
cillos (brown-sugar cones), also cattle, tools, 
textiles and grains. 


June 13. Casas Grandes, Chihuahua. 
Music, fireworks, and the dance of the pas- 
tores, in which performers dressed as shep- 
herds carry on musically in a pastoral set- 
ting. Stars a Good Angel, a Bad Angel, and 
one interfering Devil. 


June 13-20. Calpulalfan, Tlaxcala. Feast 
in honor of St. Anthony, (see Of Special 


Interest). 


June 13. Fuixquilucan. just west of 
Mexico City. Another fiesta honoring St. 
Anthony. Rockets, singing, the Jarabe and 
Espuelas dances, confetti and raffles. Booths 
sell candy, native toys, and savory dishes. 
—The works. 
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JUNE climate 


City (F.) (inches) 
Temp Rain 
Acapulco 17.2 
Cuernavaca 78 
Guadalajara 7.6 
Mérida 

México, D. R. 

Monterrey, N. L. 

Oaxaca 

Puebla 

Taxco 

Tehuantepec 

Veracruz 


June 20-30. Cerritos, San Luis Potosi. 
A ten-day out-of doors festival rather acti- 
vely glorifying St. John the Baptist. Races 
for men, horses, and boys on stilts about 
the main plaza. Matachin dancers, bull 
fights, and a country fair spotlighting tex- 
tile and fiber fabrics complete the celebra- 
tion, (see Of Special Interest). 


June 24. Guanajuato, Gto, Another fies- 


ta honoring St. John in one of Mexico's 
liveliest cities. Look for the usual festivities 
at the Presa de la Olla. Bands parade the 
town in search of sefioritas to serenade; 
students dance along the streets bearing 
festive banners. —An all-night revelry? Yes, 
indeed! 


June 24. San Juan del Rio, Queréta- 


ro. 
The election of the village queen fol- 
lowed by a formal ball in the local movie 




















house. Afternoon activities include horse 
racing, cockfights, ball games and bull- 
fights. 


June 24. Navojoa, Sonora. A feast of 
St. John featuring the Yaqui Deer Dance 
(see Of Special Interest). 


June 24. Puebla, Pue, This is one of 
the liveliest of the month’s many fiestas 
honoring St, John the Baptist, with deco- 
rated public baths, gifts and gaiety. 


June 29. San Pedro Actofan. A coun- 
try fair high up on the ridge above Xochi- 
milco and the Valley of Mexico honoring 
the Virgin of Mercy. The dance of the 
pastores is performed, and that spangled en- 
tertainment, the Dance of the Moors and 
the Christians (see page 20) is enacted on 
the church portico. 


art 


Galeria Firenzi — Hamburgo y Génova. 
European works by D’Uiti. D’Auria, and 
Juisani for sale. 


Museo Nacional de Historia — Cha- 
pultepec Castle. The nation’s foremost ex- 
hibit of history and art from the colonial 
era until the end of the last century. Col- 
lections of paintings, jewels, clothes, fans, 
china, and virtually every conceivable type 
of objet dart, The private rooms of Maxi- 
milian and Carlota richly evoke life as the 
Hapsburgs knew it. 


Galeria Proteo Génova 39-202. An ex- 
position of oil paintings by Monferrer; also 
an exhibit of Liliana Porter’s oils and en- 
gravings. 


Galeria Montecristo — Madero 28. Fine 
antiques for sale. 


Museo Nacional — Calle Moneda; in 
the National Palace, down the street from 
the Cathedra!. Pre-Columbian art, pottery, 
monoliths, and the famous Aztec Calendar 
and Sacrificial Stones. Replica of Mocte- 
zuma’s gloriously plumed head-gear. In 
short, the nation’s treasure in Aztec, Tol- 
tec, and Mayan and other pre-Columbian 
relics. 


Museo Nacional de Artes e Industrias 
Populares Av. Juarez 44. Permanent 
exhibition of popular arts and crafts from 
every corner. Buying browsers are welcome. 


Museo Frida Kahlo — Londres 127, Co- 
yoacan. A most unique museum: the former 
home of Frida Kahlo and her famous hus- 
band Diego Rivera. Works and relics of 
both artists; collection of Mexican toys 
and popular art. 


Galerias de Artes Plasticas — Within 
the Pergola of the’ Alameda. Works by 
Mexican caricaturists Abel Quezada, Angel 
Zanarrita, Arias Bernal, Rafael Freyre, Al- 
berto Huici, Vicente Fila, and Ernesto Gar- 
cia. Cabral. . 


Galeria Antonio Souza — Génova 61. 
Apt. 2. Papier-maché works Jemma Toccog- 
na. Sculptures and antiques. 


music 


Sala Ponce— The Manuel M. Ponce Mu- 
sical Association will’ present several con- 
certs, including pianists, volinists, and choirs 
on June 3rd. 17th, and 24th. at 9 pm. 
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@ ENGLISH SPEAKING STAFF 


@ BEAUTY PARLOR 
@ BARBER SHOP 
@ GIFT SHOP 





BEST BUY IN MEXICO CITY. FRIENDLY, PERSONAL ATTENTION. 
FAMOUS FOR ITS"WONDERFUL INTERNATIONAL CUISINE. 


LUIS MOYA 12 PHONE: 21-96-80 
A. TORRES IZABAL, Gral. Mngr. 


@ COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
@ RESTAURANT 
e@ COFFEE SHOP 


Symphony Concerts — June 12th, 19h 
and at 9 pm. at Bellas Artes under the 
direction of Luis Herrera de la Fuente. 
Guest conductor is famed Maestro Carlos 
Chavez. 


Violin Concert — June 7th at 11:15 am. 
Bellas Artes, by the eminent Mexican vio- 
linist Delia Trevino, accompanied by the 
Vivaldi Orchestra. 


The University Symphony Orchestra 


—is scheduled to play at Bellas Artes on 
June 14 th, 2l1st, and 28th at 11:15 am, 
guest soloists and directors. 


The Prague National Ballet — will 
perform at Bellas Artes on June 20th, 2\st, 
22nd, 24th, 25th, 29th and 30th at 9 o'clock. 


Piano Concert — June 22 at 9 pm. in 
the Sala Ponce of Bellas Artes, by the 
Hungarian-American pianist George Kehler, 
under the auspices of the Mexican-American 
Cultural Institute of Mexico City. 
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theater 


Dos en e) Sube y Baja — (Two for the 
Seesaw) The Spanish version of the Amer- 
ican two-character comedy, starring Silvia 
Pinal and Ernesto Alonso, and under the 
direction of Luis de Llano. At the Insur- 





DRIVING TO MEXICO? 


Make sure you have car insurance 
that covers you completely while in 
Mexico. 


You can purchase full coverage by 
mail, with flexible dates to accom- 
modate a change in plans. 


For detailed information and costs, 
write to: 


INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE SERVICE 
354 South Spsing St., Suite 711 


Telephone: Madison 6-0261 
Los Angeles 13. California 














gentes Theater (Insurgentes 1587; Tel. 
24-58-91) weekly evenings at 8:30; Satur- 
days, 7:15 and 9:45; Sundays at 5 and 8. 
E] Hombre que hacia Mover — Xavier 
Rojas has adapted the Spanish version of 
Richard Nash’s “Rainmaker”, featuring Bea- 
triz Aguirre, José Galvez. Antonio Rravo. 


Fernando Lujan, Angel Merino and José 
Alonso. In-the-round production by José 
Hernandez at the Teatro del Granero (back 
of the National Auditorium; tel. 20-43-31). 
Daily at 8:30; Saturdays, 7:15 and 9:45; 
Sundays, 5 and 6 pm. No performance on 
Mondav. 





Tuesdays, and Sundays 
Thursdays, FIRST POST 2:00 P.M. 


PARI - MUTUAL BETTING 
PUETT STARTING GATE 





Ask the man who's been there 
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Victoria 


TAXCO, MEXICO 


Chas. and Quincy Nibb: 


Los Signos del Zodiaco —A_ revival of 


Sergio Magafia’s popular drama, starring 
Maria Douglas, Carlos Fernandez, Pilar Sou- 
za, and Raul Dantes. Sensitively directed by 
Salvador Novo, with sets by Julio Prieto. 
At the Teatro del Bosque, back of the Na- 
tional Auditorium. Evenings at 8:30; Satur- 
days at 7:15 and 9:45; Sundays at 5 and 8. 


La Cigiieia Dijo Si— (The Stork Said 


Yes). A Spanish comedy by Carlos Llopis. 
Stars, and is directed by Enrique Rambal, 
with a cast including Lucy Gallardo, Mi- 
guel Cércega, Barbara Gil, and Guillermo 
Rivas. At the Teatro Del Miusico (Vallarta 
and Plaza de la Repiblica). tel. 46-88-09. 
Daily at 7:15 and 9:45; Sundays at 5 and 
8. 


La Bagatela —A comedy by Marcel! 


Achard; starring Nadia Haro Olivia, with 
Carlos Riquelme and Raul Ramirez; direct- 
ed by Ricardo Mondragén at the Arlequin 
Theater (Villalongin 24; tel. 46-86-73). 
Daily at 7:15 and 9:45; Sundays at 5 and 8. 


La Cena de los Reyes— (The Supper of 


the Three Kings) by Victor Ruiz Iriarte, 
starring Mexico’s famed Fernando Soler, at 
the Teatro de la Esfera (Ejército Nacional 


826; tel. 20-97-85). The performances daily 


at 7:15 and 9:45. 


MM; Bella Dama — (My Fair Lady). Now 


at the Theater Esperanza Iris (Donceles 36; 








Owners and Managers tel. 12-69-00). Two performances daily at 


7 and 10. (See page 9). 
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sports 


Bicycle Road Races — The Federal Dis- 
trict Bicycle Association promotes two road 
races Sunday mornings: on June 7, México- 
Taxco on a 150-kilometer route; June 21, 
México-Necaxa on a 201-kilometer route. 


Boxing — Arena Coliseo, Peri 77. Fights 
Mondays and Wednesdays at 9 pm; Satur- 
day at the larger Arena Mexico on Dr. 
Rio de la Loza. 


Bullfights — The major season over; the 
“Novilleros” take over at Mexico City bull- 
rings at 4 p. m. Sundays. 


Frontén Metropolitano—Bahia de Todos 
Santos 190. Matches Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays at 4:15 
pm. between women players using rackets. 
On Mondays play starts at 4:30. No pro- 
gram Thursdays. 


Frontén México — Ramos Arizpe y Plaza 
de la Republica. Matches daily except 
Mondays. Tuesdays and Wednesdays the 
card starts at 7:30 pm.; Thursdays, Fridays, 
Saturdays and Sundays, matches are at 6. 


Midget auto and motorcycle racing — 
Pista de Copilco, bordering the University 
of Mexico campus on the North, Midget 
European and American stock cars and 
Motor-cycles on a parter-mile track. 


Soccer — Estadio de la Ciudad Universita- 
ria. Matches between the teams in the Ma- 
jor Soccer League are held Sundays at noon 
with a preliminary at 10. Sometimes games 
are offered Wednesday and Saturday night. 


Wrestling —Arena Coliseo, Peru 77. 
Matches on Tuesdays and Fridays at 8:30 
pm. Sundays at 5. 


horses 


Hifédromo de las Américas — Lomas 
de Sotelo. Racing Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
Saturdays and Sundays; parade to the post 
at 2 pm. Pari mutuel betting machines, 
Puett starting gate, automatic Photochart 
Camera at finish. Seleccién “1-2” in second 
and last races. Quinielas on the fourth and 
sixth races. Top June races are the Ana- 
huac Handicap, run June 7 for 2-year olds 
at 5 furlongs for a 60,000 peso purse, the 
“Copa de Oro”, June 14, classic at 1% 
miles for a 45,000 peso purse for 3-year 
olds and up, and the General Mile Distance 
for 3-year olds, starting at 6:30 pm. the 


28th, “El Palenque” Arena, opposite El To- 
reo Bullring. Betting officially allowed. 


Charros — Mexican charros work out every 
Sunday morning at I] am. at the following 
ranches: 

Rancho “La Tapatia”, Calzada del Molino 
del Rey, near “Los Pinos”, the Presi- 
dents residence. 

Rancho del Charro, on Avenida del Ejér- 
cito Nacional. 

Rancho Grande dé la Villa, entrance off 
the Laredo Highway at the foot of Los 
Indios Verdes. 

Rancho Santa Anita, Calzada de la Viga, 
Santa Anita, D. F. 


Uut-door ConcertsSunday morning 
most public parks: 
Coyoacén, San Angel, Chapultepec, | 


International Woman's Club —Ta 
Wednesdays at 5. Avenida 16 de Septic 


bre, 6th floor, room 7. 


LINEAS 
AEREAS DE 


Paseo de la Reforma Nim. 52-1 Teléfono 46-08-42 MEXICO, D. F. 








math in acaputco 


THE ACAPULCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
opens its fifth session June Ist, extending 
through the third week of August. Courses 
offered include Spanish Language and History, 
Spanish Literature, Italian, English, History 
of Mexico, Fine Arts, Water Skiing, Bull- 
fighting, Guitar, Dressmaking, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Weightlifting, and Fishing. Student ac- 
commodations at special rates have been ar- 
ranged at Acapulco hotels. Direct inquiries 
to Summer School, Colegio del Estado de 


HOTEL 


INFORMATION AND RESERVATION OFFICE 
BALDERAS 36-3 phones: 21-80-98, 21-08-69 
or at your local travel agent 








A\rMANDO's 


the exclusive 
restaurant of acapulco 
quebrada 7 








Guerrero, Calle de Juarez, Chilpancingo, Gro., 
Mexico. 

The California Water Color Exhibition and 
the Japonese Trade Fair (the latter a floating 
event aboard the “Atlas Maru”) have inspired 
a raft of cultural experiments, floating and 
otherwise, scheduled for the Pacific port. Art 
shows, dog shows, industrial exhibitions, and 
other such lofty exercises will be presented 
throughout the summer and fall. This depart- 
ment will post details as they come in. 

Which brings to mind another attention- 
worthy item. Lower summer season rates should 
mean increased tourism. Acommodations de- 
signed for the plusher on-season crowd a- 
mounted to more than 500 hotel rooms and 
suites. To fill these habitations in off-season 
and summer takes a little bit of doing — but, 
is being done! 

Another through-the-summer lure has mate- 
rialized out on Acapulco Bay as an excursion 
boat named “Ave de Tahiti” (Tahitian Rird). 
A sight-seeing boat by day, this is one bird 
with a double life—a floating night club after 
dark: the Commodore Club. For sixty pesos 
(less than five dollars!) the patron enjoys a 
glimpse of the homes of Mexican movie stars, 
the bay sights, a choice of liquid refreshment, 
and the accompanying music of a tropical 
orchestra brought down over the plateau from 
Veracruz— diversion for up to 180 Acapulco- 
happy folks. 

An Acapulco resident for so long that he 
has beceme a sort of local institution, Teddy 
Stauffer has at last awakened to the demands 
of the modern world. His La Perla night 
club had long been established when he de- 
cided to open the charming, unique, and slight- 
ly anachronistic Villa Vera hotel-apartments. 
Now, this former movie idol of Europe, world- 


-famed orchestra leader, and -holder of some- 


thing like a record of beautiful wives (Hedy 
Lamar was one), has expanded operations 
once again. Teddy ‘is the proud owner of a 
Viennese pastry shop on the Quebrada. His 
goodies are superb, and he himself is as de- 
bonair (though perhaps slightly more worn) 
as ever, 
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SWIMMING POOL 


LAS HAMACAS MOTOR HOTEL 


Completely air conditioned. 
On the beach, private tishing 
pier, beautiful tropical gar- 
dens, fresh water swimming 
pool, music and dancing at 
los cocoteros night club, din- 
Ing room serves the best food 
in town. English spoken. AR- 
TURO CORDOVA, manager 
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MEXICO FROM A TRAILER 


This is our fourth consecutive year in 
your wonderful country, and we hope to 
continue coming for many more, We are 
trailerists, and think it a very fine way to 
enjoy this wonderful country. Right now 
we are planning a summer tour of Mexico. 
We will meet two other couples (also in 
trailers) and will explore the countryside. 

With apologies to the fine work of Leon 
Felipe | am sending you a few words that 
came to me today: 


Land of sunshine, quietude and 
peace 

of oceans blue, dancing waves 

and golden beach. 

People with understanding 
hearts 

and friendly ways 

are all part of the artistry 

your country portrays. 


Mrs. Norman M. Bush 
Route 2, Box 234, 
Loli, California. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE 


As | am anxious to invest a regular 
amount of money (between $200 and $300 
a month) in Mexico, | would like to know 
where | can obtain information regarding 
such, and the name of an investment coun- 
selor. 

Dale Barber 


(Mexico City has a number of ‘such 
counselors, but two who come to mind, 
because they specialize in dealing with 
Americans, are Carl Ross, Ramén Guzmén 
132, Mexico 4, D. F., and John Morris 
Ryan, Nuevo Ledén 89-A, México 11, D. F. 
Both have basic information already pre- 
pared, and both offer regular investment 
letters to subscribers. Ed.) 


DANCING PARTNER FOR A BULL 

We are making a movie based on the 
Minoan civilization which made Crete the 
center of the world 4,000 years ago. It 
will be a very expensive movie and great 


pains are being taken to get facts. The 
bull played an important part in the Mi- 
noan civilization and we need a man who 
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can really handle bulls, i. e., he must be 
able to dance in front of them, on top of 
them, and also be able to teach actors 
how to dance in front of and on top of 
bulls. 

In your July, 1957, issue of Mexico This 
Month you had an excellent article, ‘The 
Bullfight phase by phase, as seen by Bar. 
toli."" | remembered you and now turn to 
your with this question: 

Will you please let me know, as soon as 
possible, the name and address of a man 
who could quality for the job | outlined. 
This man must really know bulls, perhaps 
he could be one of the men I've seen do 
acrobatic stunts over and under bulls in 
the Mexico City bullring. 

| would appreciate any help you can 
give me in finding such a person. 

L. Stephen Savoldelli, 
3877 Berry Drive, 
Studio City, Colifornia. 


(We suspect that the impresario at the 
Plaza de México would also like to find 
the man you describe. But on the chance 
that there is such a nimble and knowing 
matador around, we print your letter with 
the hope that you will be deluged with 
applicants. Ed.) 
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June, rhyming with moon and tune, also 
inevitably ends up rhyming with spoon. 
We therefore call your attention happily 
to the neat sequence of contents in this 
issue. 

First, the pretty girls —one of our con- 


tributors’ ideas of the essence of Mexican © 


beauty. Next, our Mr. Friedeberg's unique 
collection of sentimental postcards, which, 
enchantingly indeed, are still purchaseable 
in the little neighborhood stationery stores 
of this country, and not only that, they 
are being sent and received with all the 
tender appreciation of Victorian days. 

And finally, of course, the kitchen. All 
romanced in term of the magnificently 
hospitable hacienda tradition that Mexican 
kitchens still struggle to preserve. Our story 
and captions are by Barbara Palmer, who 
knows kitchens well, and has just authored 
a book for us—the first of a series of 
lifebelt pocketers which we've long been 
talking about, without having done too 
much about it. This one is about food— 
what and where to eat in Mexico, mostly, 
but with mood and recipes thrown in. 
We'll take your orders now if you like. 
Tentative publication date: June we think; 
and price, one dollar we hope. (If that 
paper we ordered arrives on schedule and 
as per ordered price). 


Up in the newsy front ot this issue we're 
reporting on the United Nations in Mex- 
ico—which almost from the start took on 
all the box-office draw of a championship 
match. And, facing this story, we've put, 
for People in their Places, one of Mexico's 
most interesting policy makers. His name 
is Luis Quintanilla and his fame is inter- 
national, among the diplomats he has 
shocked; which means in every land and 
pretty much by the dozen. - 

_Wwis, who could be called “unconven- 
tional” if one were aiming at a master- 
piece of understatement, was for a while 
—in between other delicate posts—Am- 
bassador to Moscow. It seems he made 
the Russians even more nervous than if 
he had been an observing physicist, be- 


cause he had the habit of paying no 
attention whatsoever to rules, protocol, 
requests, or prohibitions; and was con- 
stantly escaping from the watchful eye of 
the guards detailed to take care of him, 
and turning up for instance at the battle- 
front, or for instance in chummy friend- 
ship with Russians not detailed to hobnob 
with foreigners. 


His zest for lite, knowledge, and expe- 
rience—and experiences! turned out to be 
too much for the comrades finally; and— 
1s the legend goes—it was delicately sug- 
gested that somebody a little less—well, 
a little less enterprising, would be a relief. 
Whereupon his country turned him loose 
on the knotty problems of inter-America, 
where he has been making other people, 
as well as Russians, equally nervous ever 
since. 

Except Mexicans. Nobdy .in Mexico is 
at all unnerved or surprised either, by 
his meteoric, strenuous, and who-cares-how 
determination to get done what he thinks 
should be done. This is all in the excepted 
modus operandi of contemporay Mexico, 
where he is especially loved; not for being 
different, but for being and feeling the 
same as most; only more so. Our brief 
close-up of him (page 11), having been 
written by a colleague in the diplomatic 
business, is necessarily unsigned. But very, 
very reliable. 

Most satisfactorily for MTM's attorney, 


who collects stamps, our correspondents 
have multiplied from far and wide, from 
homey places to the icy corners of Japan, 
for instance, from where one lone soldier 
wrote us that he welcomed us very special- 
ly because it felt like the sun. And from 
opposite weathers we get another also 
very interesting letter, with interesting 
stamps, mailed from a maharajah's pal- 
ace, no less; by MTM's friend Milton Rey- 
nolds, that man who thought up the ball- 
point. Since then he has been mostly scout- 
ing rapidly around the less frequented 
corners of this globe, and coming home 
to report. Which we'll duly pass along to 


—_ 


you, the minute it lands on the jungle- 
reaches of this place in front of us, tact- 
fully known as the editorial desk. 

Which necessarily recalls the ad we ran 
a couple of issues ago, calling for help 
to make this project into a business. We 
received many replies, and some visits 
too, which further persuaded us that this 
idea is a live one and that many people 
feel and think the same as we. 


So while we're on the subject, wouldn't 
it make sense for us to cop the poetic idea 
of Mexico's famous Minister of Education, 
who launched that slogan about Each one 
Teach One, to end illiteracy once and for 
all; and say to our readers, who do seem 
to be very much our well wishers, how 
about Each One Reach One...? If this 
catches on, all our problems are solved 
and moreover we'd have jobs “for all the 
people who want to join us. And wouldn't 
that be interesting. ..? 


For the moment, distances being what 
they are, we are still in the process of. 
But we do have one new employee who 
merits your considerable attention. Her 
name is Miss Isabel Gémez Kelly and she's 
the young lady at the front desk (or some- 
where around the office) who will recep- 
tion you and answer your questions and 
sell—or give—you the current issue and 
an aspirin or cup of coffee too if you 
need it. This is moreover, clearly Fate. 
Where but at MTM, do you think you'd 
find a secretary with such a fine, sweep- 
ing, international name as that? 








NATIONAL PANORAMA 


PROGRESS IN MEXICO'S STEEL INDUSTRY 


As released to MTM by 
The Bureau of Economic Research of the 
National Financiera, S. A. 


LAST MONTH THE COUNTRY’S LEAD- 
ING STEEL MILL, Altos Hornos de Méxi- 
co, S. A. held its annual stockholders’ 
meeting, at which important data were 
presented pointing to further progress in 
Mexico's steel industry. Altos Hornos 
expects to raise its steel ingot output to 
430,000 metric tons this year; 600,000 tons 
next year and to 1,000.000 tons in 1963. 
in 1958 this company, which is one of 
Nacional Financiera's important promo- 
tions, invested 187 million pesos in plant 
expansion. Its subsidiaries also pushed 
forward their investment programs so as 
to provide and transport more efficiently to 
the Monclova plant the necessary iron ore, 
coal and coke. 


Cota steel ingot production in Mexico 
rose 8% in 1958 to 1,115,000 metric tons, 
having doubled in just a few years. Im- 
ports of steel mill products, which a- 
mounted to close to 290,00 tons in 1957, 
were lowered last year by increased do- 
mestic production of rolled sheets and tin- 
plate. “ 

Altos Hornos accounts for nearly one- 
third of total steel ingot production and 
meets 95% of slab consumption, 80% of 
strip consumption, and 80% of tin plate 
consumption. In 1958 the company sold 
253,573 tons of steel mill products, amount- 
ing ot 539 million pesos; both the volume 
and value of sales went up. 

Included in last year's output were... 
12,894 tons of slab to be used in the 24- 
inch piping for Petroleos Mexicanos’ gas 
line from Pemex City to the Capital. The 
line will require 107,000 tons of slab. 

Construction of the 112- mile - railroad 
from the subsidiary La Perla iron mine to 
the main trunk was completed last year; 
it is operated with hoppers and locomo- 
tors owned by Altos Hornos. The new 
gas line from Escobedo, Nuevo Leén to 
the Monclova plant is also ready to gc 
into service. Use of newly installed equip- 
ment last year permitted important cost 
reductions. As a result, net profits of Altos 
Hornos rose 9.5%. 





Che dollar reserve of Mexico has re- 
mained in such healthy plumpness that the 
country hasn't yet had to dip into the 
180-million dollars it recently received in 
loans and credits from various world lend- 
ing agencies. 

This was the cheerful report of Finance 
Minister Antonio Ortiz Mena at the Mex- 
ican Bankers Convention in May at To- 
rreén. Total reserves—not counting the 
special credits—were 343-million dol- 
lars. This, without any elaboration, was 
enough to put a once-and-for-all finish 
to devaluation ‘alk. 


Mexico paid homage in May to Baron 
Alexander von Humboldt, an intrepid ex- 
plorer and vivid historian of Latin and 
South America, on the 100th anniversary 
of his death. 


Special committees laid floral wreaths 
at his statue in the old National Library, 
token offerings at the Monument to the 
Independence, and offered a special Hum- 
bo!dt Medal to the national university. In 
Jalapa, state of Veracruz, town fathers 
planned to put up a special monument 
to the German adventurer. 

But the most lasting honor to a man 
whose epic accomplishments had dwindled 
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Homage to Humboldt, by Freyre, Excelsior 


into dusty oblivion was the announcement 
that the new superhighway between 
Mexico City and Veracruz would be 
named after Baron Humboldt. 


Chis new road, which hopefully will be 
completed as far as Puebla by 1962 {in 
time for the Centenary of the Battle of Pue- 
bla), will replace what possibly is the 


heaviest-traveled and most nerve-wrack- 
ing stretch of road in Mexico. When the 
divided, easily-graded speedway is finish- 
ed it will mean that drivers can make it 
from Mexico City to Puebla in just a bit 
over an hour. To cover the same distance 
over the existing, twisting ,and often-nar- 
row highway takes from two to three 
hours, depending on how many buses and 
trucks you get stuck behind on the long 
climbs. 


Chis has been a great year for state 
officialdom in Mexico, what with the visits 
so far of President Eisenhower and the 
Duchess of Kent. The official and social 
calendar now has another date encircled 
—August 5—when Japanese Prime Minister 
Nobosuke Kishi arrives in Mexico for a 
three-day state visit that is part of his 
world tour. 


Ford has been assembling automobiles 
in Mexico since 1925, but not until last 
month was the country ever visited by 
a Ford president. Henry Ford {1 spent five 
days touring the plant, talking with gov- 
ernment officials, and shaking hands at 
official receptions. The trip was purely 
a goodwill mission, he explained, and 
not necessarily indicative of any immediate 
expansion or new Ford investments here. 


"Don Flowering Fountains”, Mexico 
City's fast-stepping mayor since 1952, is 
at it again. 

Ernesto Uruchurtu, who earned the af- 
fectionate nickname for his vast beautify- 
ing campaign, was reappointed for an- 
other six-year term by the new president 
and immediately sat down and mapped 
out a program. A few weeks ago he laid 
it out for reporters. 

They took him at his word. Uruchurtu 
is probably the first Federal District mayor 
to use the word “program” and, what is 
more, the first to carry out what he pro- 
mises to do. 

The 32-million-dollar program for 1959 
concentrates more on “hidden” projects, 
the kind of things—like the weather— 
that everyone has been talking about for 
years... but nobody ever did anything 
about. 


Not in the program is a continuation 
of Don Ernesto’s famous flower-planting 
program along Mexico City's boulevards 
and around the traffic circles. The reason: 
All of these areas have been planted 
already, and all that remains to be done 
is day-to-day maintenance. 
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THIS MONTH THE LITTLE TOWN OF 
TAXCO once again puts on festive dress 
and celebrates its annual Silver Fair—a 
gay week of dances, parades, firework 
displays, special events, contests, and gen- 
eral all around merry making. 

And the Taxquefios feel that they have 
good reason to celebrate. Beginning with 
a history of importance and grandeur that 
reached a lush renaissance during the 
lavish era of Borda in the 1700's, Taxco, 
like the fairytale Sleeping Beauty seemed, 
after the peak of this busy period of 
splendor, to close its eyes wearily and 
come to a virtual standstill. Its artisans, 
as tiey found less and less commissions, 
slowly died out, until silvermithery became 
an almost forgotten art in those parts. 


By the time gringo Bill Spratling strayed 
into this sleepy little hilltop mining village 
in 1930, it was pretty close to a ghost 
town. He surveyed the lovely, but desolate 
scene and, diagnosing the situation with 
Yankee brevity, calmly pronounced: “As 
only man can produce man, so you need 
silversmiths to produce silversmiths.” With 
this hypothesis as his base, he doggedly 
“unted out the few remaining artisans in 
that vicinity, dusted the cobwebs from a 
deserted workshop (as well as from the 
silversmiths’ memories) and preceed from 
this small nucleus to mushroom the little 
town into a second renaissance. 

It is this economic and artistic rebirth 
that Taxco celebrates in June of every 
year now. 


IN SPANISH TOO, MY FAIR LADY is still 
the fairest of them all—the hit of the 
current season, scheduled to switch from 
the Fine Arts Palace to the theater Espe- 
ranza Iris this Month and after that go to 
South America on tour. Manolo Fabregas, 
Mexico's phenomenal jack-of-all-theater, is 
responsible for the solid workmanship of 
rendering this nearly half-century-old and 
hitherto totally English conception into an 
authentic production. The astonishing job 
of translating the world of Shavian Eng- 
land into Spanish, belongs among the 
believe it or nots of theater history. The 
timing, . singing, and acting are also in 
this category. Luis de Llano’s translation 
of the lyrics where the sound and the spirit 
is caught to wittily that one might even 
imagine the wild old man himself chuckle 
from somewhere above the balcony. Tour 
de force is the transformation of that rain 
in Spain into “El Rey que hay en Madrid 
se fué a Aranjuez... El Rey se fué... el 
Rey se fue..." Say it twice, and listen to 
it sing. We're awed. 





















































































































SILVER FAIR in Taxco is the annual roundup of the silversmithing art and 


a good excuse for local merrymaking. Below; a shot from the brilliant 
Spanish version of “My Fair Lady.” 





























































Big Show: The United Nations in Mexico 


by David Weber 


THE UNITED NATION'S ECONOMM 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL held its spri 
meeting in Mexico City this year— 
second time in its 14 years that it has 
outside of New York or Geneva. 

So for three weeks in April the argy 
ments, proposals, highlevel wrangling 
and final resolutions of this important UN 
branch were passed along to the worl 
with a Mexico City dateline. 

The prestige value of the sessions, parti 
cularly since they so closely followed the 
important Acapulco meeting in February 
of Presidents Eisenhower and Lépez Mo 
teos, was tremendous. But still it couldn’ 
compare to the educational value of hav- 
ing the meetings in Mexico. 

As for Mexico, even before U. N. presi- 
dent Dag Hammerskjold and Mexico’ 
Lépez Mateos had formally opened the 
meetings, it was already calling the 
Council by its sophisticated nickname—the 
ECOSOC. The sparring debates between 


(Continued on page 24) 


OPENING the exciting spring session of the UN’s ECOSOC in Mexico 

City: President Adolfo Lopez Mateos and Secretary General Dag Ham- EIGHTEEN member nations disputed hotly 
but passed most West-sponsored proposals in 
ECOSOC’s three-week Mexico City meeting 
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merskjold. 


SOVIET DELEGATE Georgy P. Arkadev 
pauses to refresh in tropical Poza Rica during 
a weekend tour offered to the visitors. 





81ST DAY: After his successful “80 Days Around the 
World” Mexican comedian Cantinflas is shown here 
talking to Luis Quintanilla in the Mexican Embassy in 
Washington. 





THE APPOINTMENT OF LUIS QUIN- 
TANILLA AS HEAD OF MEXICO'S NEW 
NATIONAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
is symbolic of this country’s handling of 
public affairs; and the man himself is an 
astonishing personality, even for Mexico, 
where there are many “astonishing” 
people. Mexicans say this is “teluric”, 
meaning that it has something to do with 
the volcanic atmosphere of their land. 

Teluric or no, the Mexican government 
is consistently interested in having real 

(Continued on page 23) 


HERE with his two grandchildren, tempestuous 
Quintanilla is nevertheless as doting a grand- 
parent as the next. 


Luis Quintanilla, Aces Wild 


LUIS QUINTANILLA, wartime Mexican ambassador to Russia, is 


shown on a Soviet tour with Averill Harriman and Henry Wallace 














PROTOTYPES of Mexican beauties as glorified’ on the contempo- 
rary stage: Dolores del Rio, always proud of her pre-Hispanic 
features, and actresses Rosenda Monteros below, Alicia del Lago, 
right. 
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The FACE 


THAT LAUNCHED 
A THOUSAND 


CONQUESTS 





feminine beauty in mexico is a timeless 
thing; here are some classic examples of 
the ancient —and modern!— national type 





DAUGHTER OF MEXICO'S famed writer, Andres Henestrosa, this Tehuana is also a cosmopolite. 
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NO SURVEY of Mexican beauties would be 
complete without the typical Mexico Valley girl. 
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PONCE UPON A TIME, 


"WHEN ROSES WERE 
DER AND NIGHT!INGALES 


SWIETERR AIRPLANES (WOERE NYMPH 
POWERED. NOW AS THEN THE WORLD 
WAS A LUTELY {REUDFUL and 
CUPID GNED SUPREME — AttHoucH iT is 
WHISPERED NAY “MURMURED THAT HE HAS GONE 
THe JABOMINABL: ’ MOTIONS OF Ex~ 
CHAN Gi SRS SWANSDOWN WINGS FOR THE 
Cameeee may — nis GRactrur Bow AND 
vi ’ ow AV SCOME ELSCTRONIC. 
POWEVER Sean READER, THIS MAS NOT BROUGHT 
ABOUT CHANGS AS DRASTIC AS ONE MIGHT 
FEAR BEING PRECISELY A_GLANC= INTO THIS 
SOPT AND MELLOW WORLD THAT DAGUERROTY Rate 
VLADY 4 FRIEDESERG HAVE PURPORTED TO OFF2R.) 











SERVICEABLE wooden utensils have their special uses in the 
Mexican kitchen, from stirring soup to beating chocolate. Below is 
a full kitchen, built in a miniature glass box six inches wide. 








Barbara T. Palmer 


THE TRADITIONAL MEXICAN KITCHEN 
DIFFERS so strikingly from its American re- 
latives that you could hardly guess they 
were both the same room. North of the 
Rio Grande kitchens have always been — 
and are still, the informal social center of 
the home. The family gathers there for 
daily meals, as it has for generations, and 
visiting friends wander back for coffee 
much as grandpaw's cronies left the front 








TIMES HAVE CHANGED Mexican kitchens, but the cazuela still cooks the family beans and soup. Below is a 
pre-Hispanic blender, hand-operated, still known (and often preferred) in Mexican kitchens as “el metate.” 


parlor as soon as they discreetly could for 
the shirt-sleeve comfort of the kitchen. 

But not in Mexico. The traditional Mex- 
ican kitchen is always stirring with people, 
but they are people at work. Someone is 
making soup, another is tending the rice, 
a third is preparing vegeteables, and still 
a fourth is arinding herbs in a molcajete 
{a stone mortar and pestle). The tile floor, 
mopped a dozen times a day, is cluttered 
with girls grinding things on metates (that 
shallow stone used for the rougher grind- 
ing of corn dough for tortillas, beans for 
frijoles refritos, or chile for stew). Hands 
that would be idle are set to work patting 
out tortillas with the light, quick slap, slap, 
slap that sets the working rhythm of the 
Mexican kitchen. 

In haciendas and other large houses 
there were often two kitchens (and oc- 
casionally still are), one for the servants 
and one for the family. The first was 
usually a simple affair of plain red tile 
—but just as lavishly adorned with jarros 
and other potiery as the main one. The 
family kitchen was, of course much larger, 
with both bracero and lavadero (sink) tiled 

(Continued on page 24) 








The coins are stored in huge drawers before being distributed to the banks 
of the nation. Each has first been weighed by hand and ear to find flaws. 


by Ilse Sternberger 


The Indian tribes that inhabited the 
Valley of Mexico before the Spanish Con- 
quest were tireless traders, but their legal 
tender consisted of gold nuggets, cotton 
cloth, cocoa beans or, occasionally, of 
copper pieces cut in the shape of a ‘'T”. 

The invading Spaniards brought along 
their own money and had more shipped 
after them. This was a cumbersome system, 
so in 1528 the Viceroy asked the King to 
be allowed to put up a mint. Negotiations 
took time and years passed until equip- 
ment arrived from Spain. But in 1536, only 
fourteen years after the Conquest, the first 
European-shape money was coined in 
Mexico. 

The mint, then simply called ‘The 
Foundry”, was installed in a specially 
equipped building in what is now down- 
town Mexico City. It has changed places 
only twice. In 1562 it was transferred into 
a huge building facing the Zocalo and 
given the name by which it is still known, 
“La Casa de la Moneda’’. Later, it was 
moved again, this time into a building 
expropiated from a monastic order. 

The Calle de Peri is one of the oldest 
streets of Mexico City's business district. 


A white-hot alloy of brass of bronze, gold or silver, is ladled into monstrous kettles. That's lunch hour about the jarro, not blackjack. 
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Centuries have hardly changed its ap- 
pearance. Few customers frequent the old 
shops and traffic is rare. 

A shiny black truck escorted by uni- 
formed policemen pauses before a two- 
story colonial building then swings be- 
tween wooden gates into a cobbled drive. 
The truck belongs to the Bank of Mexico 
and it has come to pick up its regular 
supply. 

Credentials in hand we pass through a 
grilled gate into a large courtyard with 
a tiled fountain in its center. An intricate 
iron-work balcony graces the second floor, 
spelling out in monogram, Apartado de 
la Nacién (property of the nation). 

At the entrance stands a historic relic, 
still in use—a huge drill-press moved by 
an enormous wheel on which Pancho Villa, 
the bandit-hero of the Revolution, cut his 
own coins when he took over the capital. 

High pillars and gothic ceiling are un- 
changed, but a skylight has been added 
for visibility. The heart of the mint is the 
foundry, located in what was once a 
church. A movable tower here has the 
sole function, it would seem, of enabling 
someone to climb up and clean its panes 
occasionally. 

The foundry is operated by methods at 
least a generation old, with an astonishing 

(Continued on page 21) 


Under the trusted eye of an old supervisor, 
workers are searched at the end of the day. 








Surrounded by his tools and wax models (against window) and looking for 
flaws is Sefior Manolo Luna-Negrete, head of the mint's engraving department. 
Below, the calm heights of a colonial church shelter the foundry’s bustling fury. 








CLASSIC BATTLE is staged above at Basilica of Guadalupe VILLAGERS prepare lavish Moorish costumes, above in group, below in dg 


The Christians and the Moors... 














by Elsa Larralde 


BRANDISHING TOY SWORDS AND 
ATTIRED IN VELVET AND PLUMED COST- 
UMES, groups of dancers periodically per- 
form a dancing play in most Mexican 
villages and towns, usually during a 
church celebration. As the name suggests, 
the entertainment originated in Spain long 
before the Conquest of Mexico; when the 
Moors invaded the peninsula and ruled 
the land for several centuries. During 
those interminable years, the contention 
between the two faiths never subsided. 


Jn Mexican villages, and following the 
old tradition, the custom of performing 
this particular dance around carnival time, 
or the Christmas posadas, and more often 
during the month of June to celebrate St. 
John's Day, has also never ceased. When- 


startling “pops” of sky-rockets, and the 
notes and drum-beats fromm an over-zea- 
lous band. The costumes of both factions 
are similar with the exception that the 
Christians wear blond beards and flaunt 
crosses embroidered in heavy gold thread 
and spangles on their chests—they being 
the good guys, and they make the sign 
of the cross before lifting their swords to 
fight the abominable heretics. These is 
turn, wear black beards and a star on 
their chests with thorns stuck here and 
there to show the public they are the bad 
hombres. The town's cacique (Chief) usual- 
ly plays the part of Pontius Pilate, who, 
also bearded and arrayed in velvet splend- 
or; gives the signal to begin. 

The gist of the dance consists a contro- 
versy between their respective religions, 
while Pontius Pilate watches from a throne 


this 10th Century cold war is 
re-enacted constantly in Mexico 


ever a time of rejoicing approaches— 
which is a perpetual institution too, in 
Mexico—the performers gather in the pa- 
tio of a church to rehearse the Dance of 
los Moros y los Cristianos. This is not an 
easy task since certain members of the 
group refuse, or pretend to be insulted at 
the mere suggestion of playing the part 
of an unbeliever—A Moor indeed! How- 
ever, it is the duty of the head of the cast 
to coax and finally convince the youths 
into accepting the roles of the Saracens. 
In order not to cause ill feeling, at the 
next celebration, the actors switch parts. 


Che players in these occasions are not 
professional actors, they are simply towns- 
people who for their own enjoyment or- 
ganize a dancing group and carry the 
performance to an end. The play follows 
a specific pattern as there are lines to 
memorize and dancing steps to execute 
with precision. Gaudy and fanciful cost- 
umes in red and green, purple and yellow 
materials, with airy plumes sprouting 
from their head-gear, (an Aztec element 
that has crept in) makes this one of the 
most memorable sights in Mexico. Disre- 
garding historical significance and accur- 
acy in their disguises, the villagers go 
through their dance-drama routines with 
the dignity and devotion of a church 
ritual. 

At a given hour, holiday-seekers as- 
semble in the patio of the church to watch 
the Danzantes who emerge into the clear- 
ing mid the shouts of street vendors, the 


—or a chair or a stool, and shakes his 
head at intervals. Each performer ex- 
pounds the merits of his own beliefs while 
an opponent refutes them. As most of the 
performers do not take the trouble to 
learn their parts perfectly, or because they 
forget their speeches through nervous 
emotion; a prompter, with a copy of the 
play in his hands, steps up to a hesitant 
actor and feverishly whispers the forgotten 
line before dashing to the next speaker to 
straighten him out of his difficulty. At 
times, a Christian, with a flourish, points 
to the cross on the tip of the church 
spire to give emphasis to his words, while 
the Moors look away with seeming indif- 
ference until turning quickly they point to 
the star on their chests with supposed 
pride. 


Lhis controversy; now grown into a 
noisy dispute, continues for a while until 
Pilate rises from his stool, ruling that each 
Christian shall fight an infidel to prove 
his superiority. Tin swords are unsheathed 
the drums beat a tom-tom, the crowds 
yell in glee, and the fray is on! A duel 
ensues and sham weapons clash while the 
audience hisses and applauds in favor of 
the good men. After each encounter, Pi- 
late points out the victors—an unnecessary 
move since the champions are invariably 
the Cristianos. The performance ends with 
the defeated Moors sprawled on the 
ground, and the Followers of Christ, with 
a uplifted, shouting “Praised be the 
Lord!” 





(Continued from page 19) 

amount of hand labor and a somewhat 
casual view toward industrial safety. But 
injured workers have the benefit of free 
medical care through Social Security and 
a nurse can always be found in the small: 
clinic. A doctor visits each morning for 
two hours, and during emergencies. 

Ovens range between the pillars along 
the walls, shooting fiery fountains of red 
and green. Carbon gas is sprayed on the 
metal while white-hot from the flames so 
that it won't cool too quickly. Above the 
ovens is a picturesque tangle of flues. 
The men walk about in overalls, caps and 
sombreros, heavy gloves and goggles. A 
few sport helmets too. But none wear 
masks or fireproof clothing. 

About eleven tons of metal are process- 
ed daily—brass, bronze, gold and silver. 
Aside from the coarser quality used for 
coins, the foundry also manufactures, 
under rigid supervision, some of the fine 
silver used in the famous Mexican jewelry 
and tableware. Behind the door to the 
rolling and punching department stand 
four presses attended by very old men 
who feed and extract the bars with the 
precision of robots. Punching machines 
face grimy walls, each stamping out about 
sixty coins a minute. Speed varies, since 
the work it done by hand. On a plain 
wooden table, surrounded by drawers and 
boxes, sits the Tester. He drops each coin 
carefully onto a small metal plate, so de- 
termining by sound, if the alloy is correct. 


Che metallurgical labs seem primitive 
but are highly efficient. Samples from 
each of the thirty-three ovens are analyzed 
every day, and here is assayed each ship- 
ment of precious metal entering or leaving 
the country. “We make at least 3,000 
tests a week,” explains Sefior Pedro Mata 
Rocha, who has headed the laboratories 
for forty years. “Sometimes our findings 
don't check with the claims of the export- 
ing or importing firms. Then we hold a 
meeting to explain how they are wrong. 
—Our department has never made a mis- 
take,” he added proudly. “If you call the 
foundry ‘the heart’ of the mint, we are its 
‘eyes’, since it is our responsibility to check 
each operation.” 

The bank truck is ready to leave. The 
little trolleys carrying the linen bags, 
containing 1,000 pesos each, are now 
empty, and the camion sags with its 
burden of 2,800 bags. The police guards 
mount; the iron gates swing. We look 
after the disappearing money and wish 
we had been allowed to take- home at 
least one Centenario (fifty pesos gold 
coin, worth about $50 American), for a 
souvenir, of course. 
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by Ben Tinker 


THERE IS A MYTH that northern Mex- 
ico is a land of deserts, but it is not. It 
is, in fact, for souls willing to look, at 
times an angler's paradise. The streams 
of the Sierra Madre, along the Chihuva- 
hua-Sonora border, give you the immense, 
canyon-gashed watershed of the Yaqui, 
- Mayo and Casas Grandes rivers. Its trea- 
sure is scenic magnificence, solitude, and 
virgin fishing — remote rugged and bliss- 
fully rewarding. 


There are more than 100 trout streams 
on the western slopes of the Sierras, 
»many unnamed. It is a wild, beautiful 
land. If English financiers had not plan- 
ned to cut the forest of yellow pine just 
as the Revolution was brewing, no road 
at all would probably exist through these 
mountains. Ten years of warring chaos 
dumped the project — but saved the wil- 
derness; and the trout are there. The rail 
bed from Colonia Juarez to Pacheco was 
repaired later and a road of sorts hewn 
seventy-five miles south into the mountains 
ot a group of ranches at Estrellas. Motor- 
ing is slow and a guide and pack train 
are required to reach the best waters. 
But these are waters worth working for. 

The trout rise to the fly from about May 
first to mid-October. After a few hours 
the creel bulges with hefty rainbows up to 
sixteen inches long, and that full of fight! 
Violets and tiger lilies fringe the summer 
banks and the sunny slopes are carpeted 
in wild strawberries. A grizzly and her 
cubs revel in a blackberry patch; deer 
pause in a thicket to stare. Once, a 
curious. Apache youth watched in stark 
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silence from the pine shadows of the op- 
posite bank. This is the season of clear 
water, when the cast of the right fly or 
lure will teach the fisherman which the 
day will favor. When cool winds whistle 
in the canyons the season is past, and 
your fishing done. 

The Yaqui and Mayo headwaters are 
between 8000 and 10,000 feet elevation, 
among such peaks as the Candelaria, Alto 
Dolores, Pinos Altos, and Tres Castillos. 
Here melting snows flood the canyons and 
the springs are many —the home of the 
rainbow and brook trout. Far from the 
cold high rapids and nearer the sea the 
trout vanish and the water is warm and 
swarming with channel and yellow cat- 
fish and suckers. A smaller but compoa- 
rable area is the Casas Grandes basin, 
emptying northeast into Lake Guzman. 

Native brook trout thrive in four known 
tributaries of the Bavispe (the north fork 
of the Yaqui), but others are likely. Strikes 
along these densely-arched brooks are 
plentiful —but so are snags. These 12 or 
13-inch fighters have great zest, and right 
up to the net. 


Rainbows are rainbows and the Mex- 
ican habitat is the same as in the States. 
Even a duffer might catch thirty in four 
hours in these unspoiled pools, and after 
releasing those under eight inches still 
have a doxen or so fifteen-inchers, plus 
maybe one or two twenty-inch giants! 

To reach these wilderness havens, turn 
off the central highway at Ahumada, 
eighty-five miles south of El Paso, and 
head for Colonia Juarez via Casas Gran- 
des. Or from Nogales or Agua Prieta 
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head for the same area and take that old 
timber road up to Pacheco and beyond 
by pack into the heart of the high coun- 
try. You'll reach such fabulous streams 
as the San Juan de Dios, Tres Rios, Chico, 
Garavato, Gavilan, Bonita, Paraiso, Oso, 
Banderia, Largo and Canada del Oro — 
and those others which you can just as 
well name yourself. 


By rail, leave the train at Pearson 
{also called Mata Ortiz), at Rio Chico 
or Babicora, and rent a car to the Mor- 
mon settlements on the eastern edge of 
the fishing country, where pack outfits 
and guides are available. But few no- 
tives have ventured into the true wilder- 
ness forty or fifty miles beyond. So, if 
you like to be on your own a bit, this is 
the place. 

Good bass country extends from Co- 
lonia Juarez about twenty-five miles up 
the river, though fishing is inferior to that 
125 miles south. A passable wagon road 
also leads thirty-five miles from here to 
Pacheco where a pack train will bring 
you to trout in the west and southwest 
mountains. The best spots are back along 
the Perdido, Escondido, El Oro, Alto Do- 
lores and Pinos Altos. 

At the box canyon where the Chichupa, 
Gavilan and,Negro form the Tres Rios, 
fifty miles south of Pacheco, are fine trout 
waters; fish upstream from here in any 
direction! High canyon walls shade these 
swift streams, with deep pools where rain- 
bow rise beside boulders to snatch the 
fly. At Garcia, thirty-five miles south of 
Pachecho, are four good brooks, and 
twenty miles farther by pack train lie the 
headwaters of the Gavilan, Trucha, Ban- 
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deria and Garavato—an other wild and 
unknown streams. 

Within a radius of twenty-five miles 
from Colonia Chuichupa, forty miles by 
passable road from Garcia, are the tribu- 
taries of the Negro, the Chico, Chuichupa, 
Valle Apache, Largo, Chivo, Kerno, Cam- 
po Espejo, and Nelson, all as superb as 
they are remote. Forty miles or so from 
Chuichupa also lie the source of the Ya- 
qui, the Upper Negro, Bonita, Sabinal, 
Oso, Arco, Altos Aros, and smaller anon- 
ymous brooks. High along a great spur 
sixty miles south, called Tres Castillos to 
the east and the Espina del Diablo on 
the west, are more fine streams, the wa- 
tershed of the Mayo and the Aros. These 
lie, respectively, along its eastern and 
southern slopes. Seek the high waters 
here, of the Alto Mulatos, Los Pinos, San- 
ta Clara, Mineaca, Sanat Caterina, Ocani- 
po, and San Juanito, for as soon as the 
sun sweeps the lower altitudes (below 
5000 feet), the warmed waters become 
alive with carp, catfish, suckers and such. 


The trout of this vast area are quite in- 
nocent of the fisherman's wiles. Try any 
old lure! Minnows will catch the big ones, 
Worm-tipped flys work well in May. And 
study the insects these trout like; a glance 
at your fly book will do the rest. 

It is down-right amazing how few Cal- 
ifornia anglers know of the excellent trout 
streams in Baja California, less than 200 
miles south of Tijuana. Forests of tall pine 
cast shadows on the swift waters of the 
lofty Sierra Pedro Martir (10,000 feet). Here 
are the San Rafael and San Antonio, the 
La Grulla, La Sanja, San José and Tasa- 
jeras. You'll make your best season-round 
catches on the first two, which are larger. 
The rest are best at early summer, before 
the spring run-off. 

San José creek is thirty miles up a rough 
road from San Telmo, about ninety miles 
south of Ensenada. A short way beyond 
the ranches of Coyote and San José is the 
creek, wihch is fished a good bit by the 
ranchers, The other streams necessitate 
pack outfits, rented reasonably. from Phil 
Meling at Rancho Coyote. One or two 
days of sore muscle will bring you to pools 
where trout average fifteen inches among 
the big fellows —enough compensation for 
any real sportsman! 


These waters are nearly as remote as 
those of the Sierras, With the current pa- 
ce of Mexican roadbuilding, neither area 
is likely to remain entirely untouched for 
many more years. But for the sportsman 
who values the best in fresh water fish- 
ing, Mexico will probably continue to lure 
the truly adventurous angler into its nor- 
thern forests for decades to come. 

P. S. Details: write us of course. We'll 
forward to the author... up in them thar 
hills. 





Luis Quintanilla, Aces Wild 


(Continued from page 11) 
people, with human capacity, in key posts 
in preference to mere “experts” who, it 
is felt, are apt to develop into bureaucrats 
and lose the perspective of their task. 
And the jobs that Mexicans have to tackle 
in a country that grows like that beans- 
talk need human capacity and dedication 
as well. 


Luis Quintanilla, now a man in his fifties, 
stems from one of Mexico's first families. 
Maybe the fact that he was born in Paris 
and studied at the Sorbonne had some- 
thing to do with his early rebelion against 
the set ideas of his innumerable aunts and 
uncles, who together with other aristocratic 
exiles, bemoaned the fate of their country 
in the throes of a revolution while sipping 
tea on the Place Vendome. 

Coming home, he wrote fiery poetry 
and joined the group of Mexican intellec- 
tuals who lived passionately in the drive 
to reclaim their nation, and themselves as 
Mexicans—developing a new mood in the 
arts first, and new ways of economic de- 
velopment next, and then, world leader- 
ship among other people facing the same 
tremendous problems as they. 

Like many another brilliant young writer, 
Quintanilla was’ “drafted” into the diplo- 
matic service. And he started on the usual 
round of embassies in quite an unusual 
way; he always appeared where there 
was a conflict or a just cause to defend. 
A man with a passion for justice and for 
straightening out wrongs, wherever he sees 
them and however much this may cost 
him, his best known book, written in 1942 
[A Latin American Speaks’’], is character- 
istically dedicated “To the men, women 
and children of Republican Spain". The 
book itself is the expression of what an 
American thinks of America, all of Amer- 
ica—from the viewpoint of “a citizen of 
Latin America”. 


This concept of inter-Americanism has tts 
origin in Quintanilla’s admiration of Simén 
Bolivar, the man who dreamed of a Union 
of American States. Thinking now along 
parallel lines, Quintanilla, with thorough 
knowledge of the specific problems of 
Latin America, was the first to bring force- 
fully to the attention of the United Nations, 
the precarious situation of the under-de- 
veloped Latin American countries: depend- 
ing entirely on their raw material export, 
they are at the mercy of economic or 
political shifts within the United States, or 


the world market. The initiative for sound: 
and workable inter - American relations 
realistically, now being followed through 
in many forms, can be traced to this and 
other acts of typical Quintanilla leader- 
ship. 

His fiery and always courageous ap- 
proach to international affairs is reflected 
in his daily life, often amusingly. Wher- 
ever he goes, he is the enfant terrible of 
the diplomatic corps. When he was Mex- 
ico's Ambassador to Moscow, in 1943, he 
made it a point of being seen with the 
Poles of the London Polish Government (at 
that time the only one existing), knowing 
perfectly well that they were not exactly 
liked by official Moscow. When a few 
weeks later the Polish Embassy was asked 
to leave, he searched all through the 
scarcity of flower shops of Moscow and 
arrived at the station with the only five 
roses available, which he galantly present- 
ed to the one woman of the party, an 
attaché of the departing Embassy. 


To date, Quintanilla always does the 
unexpected. When he said goodbye to 
the Organization of American States, 
at the end of March, to go back to Mexico 
and take charge of his new government 
post, he discoursed on Einstein's theory of 
relativity to the assemblage of Ambas- 
sadors to the Pan-American Union who 
had come prepared for a farewell speech 
in the good old Spanish-American tra- 
dition. The answering speech had to be 
hastily, but happily, changed. 

This is the man who is now head of 
the Housing Administration, with the rank 
of Minister. He has been assigned the 
task of building $180,000,000 pesos worth 
of homes for his people. And to do that, 
he is faced with a gigantic problem: 
because up to now 60% of the Mexican 
people have had one room to live in; and 
Mexican families are not small! 

By a special Presidential decree, 10% 
of the money will be put in by banks and 
insurance companies. A man of great 
integrity, uninterested in political and fi- 
nancial deals, was needed to administer 
this project, which is also “his own 
dream”, he says. However he goes about 
making a reality of it, it can be guarante- 
ed that the job will be done—and with 
the picturesqueness, imagination, and im- 
patient vigor of the man who began his 
professional life as a creative artist. 








Big Show: The United Nations in Mexico 


(Continued from page 10) 


East and West were followed with close 
interest, and a surprising number of grass- 
roots observers dropped in to the spec- 
tators gallery to put on earphones, switch 
their tiny transitor receiving sets to “Spa- 
nish", and listen in on the arguments. 


Le make Mexicans more aware of just 
what the United Nations is and how it 
works was precisely why their govern- 
ment had invited ECOSOC down for its 
extrasouth-of-the-border session. It paid 
the extra expenses of the meeting and 
provided a headquarters for the sessions 
and accommodations for the delegates and 
their various staffs—around 100 persons in 
all—at the Del Prado Hotel. In addition, 
never one to believe in all work and no 
play, a series of weekend excursions and 
in-town entertainment for the visiting 
policymakers were also arranged. 

But these delegates, although they cram- 
med in off-duty trips and cocktails when- 
ever they could, were not down here for 
all play and no work, either. The three- 
week session was, most observers feel, 
one of the most intensely interesting and 
profitable ECOSOC has ever put in. It 
was also a significant meeting for the 
ideals of the Western world, which chalk- 
ed up victories down the agenda. 


A Ithough the interest of Mexico's press 
and people in international matters, and 
their sense of participation, have been in- 
creasing with palpable rapidity, the oc- 
casion called for even more.space and 
attention. Generally, local editorial ‘com- 
ment endorsed Western views, which un- 
doubtedly prompted the Russian delegate’s 
charge that “certain embassies” had in- 
fluenced Mexican news accounts. This left 
him wide open for a crack from the United 
States’ Christopher H. Phillips: “We don't 
know of any American diplomats thrown 
out for attempting to interfere in domestic 
politics."" (Just one week before the ECO- 


SOC conference, Mexico had expelled two 
officials of the Soviet Embassy in Mexico 
City accused of influencing recent disturb- 
ances. Another Russian diplomat was de- 
ported by Argentina on similar charges a 
few days later.) 

The running clashes and wrestles be- 
tween this and the other side of the Curtain, 
dramatized by the duels between Russians 
and Americans, were the continuous at- 
traction—like show business—and theme 
of conversation. And for example, over 
objections from the Soviet bloc. delegates 
agreed to ask for a worldwide U.N. survey 
on mass communications facilities, starting 
with southeast Asia, then covering Latin 
America, and then Africa. Another free- 
dom of information resolution ordered a 
survey of every country’s achievements in 
free expression since 1954, also opposed 
by Iron Curtain delegates. 


Lescalecty, the Western view that 
economic growth should be “balanced” 
instead of force-developing industry first 
and agriculture next, as Russia insists, won 
out in various resolutions relating to land 
reforms, energy development, and indus- 
trialization. 

Another recommendation that followed 
Western thinking was for the U. N. to 
establish a priority assistance program to 
regional economic developments; like the 
integrated approach of Latin America. 


Che freedom - of - information debate, 
which has been raging for ten years, is 
scheduled for the fall meeting of ECOSOC, 
and this was considered the outstanding 
victory for the West in the Mexico City 
meeting. Jubilant about this and the com- 
panion recommendations that certain in- 
formation studies be made on exactly how 
much freedom of expression the world 


~ has, the U. S. chief delegate summed up: 


“The attainment of peace in the world 
depends in large measure on... the ca- 


pacity of peoples to know what is hap- 


pening in other parts of the world.” 
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(Continued from page 17) 

in lovely colors and designs. In so 

old-fashioned kitchens a concrete tab 
stood in the center, also completely an 
beautifully tiled. Often there might als 
be a sort of built-in tile cupboard for dis. 
playing the more attractive pieces of pot. 


tery. 
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In our good kitchen everything on the 
wall, however decorative —and it must be 
hung so that it is decorative—is used. 
There, is a row of jarritos for coffee; in 
the old days each had its owner's name 
glazed upon it: here, is a parade of co- 
zuelas, clay cooking bowls of every siz 
from the tiny one to hold the chile sauce 
to the giant large enough for bathing the 
baby (but used for cooking mole on big 
feast days). 

There are twenty-seven traditional in- 
gredients in mole alone. Those who make 


- it without chocolate will say there are 


twenty-six, but others might assure you 
that there are as many as thirty-two. Any 
way you ladle it, mole does take a lot of 
work of a lot of people for a goodly 
length of time—sometimes three solid days! 
Chile must be ground, not to mention 
almonds, peanuts, and a host of surprising 
things. All must be roasted, boiled, fried 
‘or something first, and all while the tur 
keys are boiling away so the broth wil 
be ready for the final step of putting it al 
together. So you can be quite sure tha! 
the day the family serves mole no one a! 
all enters the kitchen without a job to do. 

And here is another huge difference be- 
tween Mexican and American kitchens to 
take for whatever it's worth: children just 
aren't allowed in the kitchen. However, 
kids do have ways ... one of the delights 
of my childhood was to sneak out to the 
servant's kitchen where there were always 
brimming cazuelas and ollas warming 0 
the back of the charcoal bracero and 
someone usually willing to slip me a taco 
filled ‘with something succulent. 
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Mexican kitchen 
utensils 


One of the countless things which add color 
to Mexican food are the utensiles, the ollas 
(pots) and cazuelas (casseroles) of the typic- 
al kitchen. Every state —in fact almost every 
village— has its own style of pottery. Your 
choice will depend upon your personal prefer- 
ence of shapes and cblors. 

In most traditional kitchens, standard equip- 
ment includes a set of brown ollas, exclusively 
dedicated to the frijoles. A really fussy cook 
has one set for black beans and another for 
brown beans, on the theory that the pot has 
a lot to do with the final flavor. And it’s 
not just theory! These pots are never used for 
anything but beans. As a rule, there are also 
cazuelas set apart for frying or recoooking 
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the frijoles after they are boiled. Here again, 
it’s one cazuela for black and another for 
brown. One reason for this is that seasonings 
vary. For instance, most cooks drop a sprig 
of epazote, a Mexican tea, into the pot of 
black beans, but never use it for the brown. 

And so, with rice—the good cook always 
has one cazuela for white rice and another 
for red. She is apt to keep several sets, ac- 
cording to the size of her family. Still an- 
other cazuela is for soups that usually start 
the Mexican meal, and are always made by 
frying the ingredients before adding broth. 
Then, of course, she must have a few more 
for her guisados (meat, fish, chicken and 
vegetable dishes). 

Other necessities in the well-run tradition- 
al kitchen are the molcajete (mortar and pes- 
tle and the metate, a three legged oblong 
stone for grinding corn, beans, chile, meat, 
nuts and all sorts of peppers. The molcajete 
is used for sauces and the size you need de- 
pends on how many tomates you use. The 
smallest-sized molcajete is especially for grind- 
ing garlic, cummin seeds and the like. 

When buying ollas and cazuelas remember 
that even when glazed they are still “raw.” 
Each must be cured before use on the stove. 
There are two ancient and effective methods 
for curing pottery. In one the utensil is rub- 
bed all over its outside with garlic cloves, 
then filled with water and heated over a low 
fire until boiling. The second method uses 
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soap instead of garlic — ordinary yellow soap 
is best. Many cooks insist upon the garlic 
method, saying that it imparts a special flavor 
even though it is applied to the outside of 
the pot — and who would argue with a cook? 


WHERE TO BUY 

Toluca Market: Fridays; The region's 
characteristic light gray and brown pottery 
as well as the lovely cream and green wear 
from Valle de Bravo are in abundance. In- 
cidentally, it is more than worth the trip 
to Valle de Bravo just to see the beautiful 
variety of shapes and colors in this pottery. 

San Martin Texmelucan: Tuedays; 
Specialties in green Puebla pottery and 
wonderful big ollas for storing cold water. 


Cuernavaca: A complete assortment, im- 
ported for the tourists, from all over the 
country and some local pieces. 


In Mexico City 


La Merced Market: Downtown below the 
Zocalo; quantities of practical every - day 
brown utensils, as well as colored ones, 
decorated with designs and names —names 
of people, places, special occassions. Jarri- 
tos, little jugs used for coffee, come in all 
sizes (and colors) and are usually designed 
with individual names. 


Juarez, Lagunilla, Jamaica and San 
Juan: (Now rebuilt into several buildings 
and fairly scattered. The entrance to the 
pottery department is somewhere on Ernesto 
Pugibet. But if you lose yourself you'll 
have fun anyway, because this is one market 
that should be seen by every visitor.) 
All boast a great assortment of pottery. 


Museum of Popular Art: Avenida Jua- 
rez, across from Alameda Park. This little 
gem of shop-eum-museum is the center of 
folk art for all Mexico and should not be 
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missed. Here you will find every kind, 
shape and color of pottery available in Mex- 
ico. If you don’t plan forays into the inte- 
rior, just choose your state; Oaxaca for 
those shiny black beauties (the clay used 
is said to contain Uranium); Guadalajara 
for the lovely rectangular baking dishes 
with bird and animal designs against pale 
backgrounds; Puebla for the cloudy yreen- 
on-cream and bold blue-on-white; and as- 
sorted browns, blacks, grays, green and yel- 
lows from ererywhere. Besides cooking bowls 
and casseroles, there are charming soup 


bowls and dishes. Here also are copper pots 
ranging in size from midget ash-trays to 
what practically amounts to wash _ hoilers, 
and pitchers for everything from an_ indi- 
vidual drollop of cream to an extraordinary 
something that seems to have been desig- 
ned for giant flowers. 


Curio Shops :Amost any street corner: it’s 


possible to buy exceptional pottery in the 
city’s fourteen-million-odd curio shops -- pri- 
ces are higher than in the markets, but 
such stores are often a good deal more ac- 
cessible and there is usually someone who 
speaks English. TLAQUEPAQUE and CA. 
SA CERVANTES on Avenida Juarez both 
carry wide assortments in dishes, sets of 
cups and saucers and tea services. RUSSEI. 
DAVIS at Hamburgo 138 has a unique pot- 
tery chafing dish mounted on copper —why 
not go exploring on your own? 
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BECAUSE LAKES, LOCHS, RIVERS, 
TARNS, brooks, burns, creeks and foam- 
ing streams are found the world over, we 
are all the richer by being able to go out 
and catch, cook and eat fresh-water fish. 
You may polish-off a magnificent salmon 
fresh from Scottish firth, a robalo from the 
Tamiahva lagoon in Tampico, an incred- 
ibly delicious litle white fish from Lake 
Chapala or the Lerma river, a fruite au 
bleu in Paris, or a trout rolled mountain- 
style in cornmeal up in Colorado. Which- 
ever you favor, each country contributes 
its particular favorite fish, each one, it 
seems at the moment anyway, more delec- 
table than the last. 


Now, the best way to cook a fresh fish 
is the simplest way. There are countless 
ways of preparing salt-water fish in Mex- 
ico, including the fantiliar hot sauces of 
chile and tomato. But when it comes to 
those delicate little morsels of ‘the river 
and lake,we are pretty apt to do as the 
rest of the world does and cook it up as 
soon as it's out of the water and we can 
find a pan - - poached, broiled or fried, 
with butter or bacon, dipped in egg and 
crumbs or in cornmeal of flour, but usually 
with a generous supply of lime quarters 
and a healthy dash of black pepper. 

Near an inland lake called Catamaco, 
near San Andrés Tuxtla and Santiago Tux- 
tla down in Veracruz, is a cafe called La 
Casa de la Viuda (The House of the Wid- 
ow). You sit there at a long communal 
table looking out over lake, palms, bou- 
ganvilleas and flame-vines and you eat 
just what is put before you, sitting nexi 
to whoever happens ot be there beside 
you (reminiscent of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
country!). Now, what is put before you 
here is absolutely fresh mojarras, which 
give the impression of having leapt from 
the lake into the widow's miraculous path. 
They are served piping hot, lavishly gar- 
nished with lime, and accompanied by 
what are known as pelliszcadas, a special 
kind of tortilla made with a modicum of 
white flour added to the cornflour, and 
which, while sizzling on the griddle over 
the brazier, are constantly pinched by the 


widow's quick fingers until they somewhat 
resemble the mountains of the moon. 
Slathered by butter, they are ineffable, in- 
comparable, and just plain eatable! 


Many of our lakes have so dried up 
that the little white fish have vanished. But 
you may still find them occasionally at 
Lake Chapala and near the Lerma. The 
latter usually end up in Toluca or on the 
plush menu of some Mexico City restau- 
rant. When available, one delicious way 
to order them is poached in a strong con- 
somé — just enough to poach the fish and 
form a little sauce, to which is added 
finely chopped parsley. 

Mexicans also serve fresh-water fish 
Cantonese-style, that is, simply, with lob- 
ster or shrimp sauce (Mexicans, by the 
way, have a suprising affinity for soy 
sauce and other Chinese seasonings). If 


you want to be strickly fresh-water and 
no salt, garnish your little trout or mojarra 
with fresh water oysters and shrimp from 
Boca del Rio. Put your fish in the brailer 
for about 4 minutes, turn, garnish with 
several spoonfuls of these little beauties; 
butter it, lemon it, and broil it another 4 
minutes, and you have the most delicious 
fish dish ever dreamed up. (P. S. for State- 
side: A mojorra is a type of perch. It 
varies with the water where it is caught 
and is also found in salt water. In Jalisco 
and Sinaloa, a .green species, mojarra ver- 
de, of course, is found in streams.) 

You might also find salt-water mullet 
in Sinaloa and Baja California restaurant, 


where they are known as lisa. They are 
the source of a delicate and delicious roe 
which may be served fresh but is also 
available canned and salted. An awful lot 
of trout is served which undoubtedly be- 
gan as mullet! 

For good measure, here is a recipe for 
mojarra al estilo lavaradefio (perch alva- 
rado style), Alvarado being a fishing vil- 
lage near Veracruz which specializes in 
cold fried mojarras from a river up-stream. 
Now, then: remove the backbone from as 
many mojarras as you have people to 
serve. Stuff with a mixture of finely chop- 
ped calves liver, breadcrumbs, chopped 
herbs as thyme, marjoram, bay-leaf, and 
parsley, beaten egg yolk, and salt and 
pepper. Try these proportions: 2 table- 
spoons of breadcrumbs to 1 of herbs to 1 
egg yolk to '%, pound of liver. Salt fish 
and bathe liberally in lime juice, broil or 


bake with olive oil (but be sure in either . 
case that the broiler or oven is very hol) 
and baste constantly with its own juice. 
Serve within a split-second after the fish 
flakes when tested with a fork. A green 
salad is the preferred companion to this 
regal platter. 








